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pathy, pity, consolation, was concerned, he put more trust in " Annie's" heart, just as he wrote to her with more freedom and besought her aid with more simplicity. He had selected Mrs, Whitman as the object of his marital determination out of admiration for her poems, had asked her hand at the first interview, and, finding himself opposed by private defamation, had urged his suit with eagerness and force; but he apparently never believed he would succeed, and in this fear he pressed for a conclusion. In fact Poe seems less absorbed in a woman than infatuated with an idea, — an idea which, originating in fancy, fostered by his idealizing faculty, made practicable by accident, and acted on from impulse, was now supported by the strongest worldly motives, since his reputation, ambition, and fortune were highly interested in the issue.
Besides these considerations, it must be remembered how plain and frequent in both Poe's acts and words at this period are the signs of a mind unstrung. To give but one additional instance, in judging the following passage to Mrs. Whitman, the only choice lies between Poe's insincerity or has practical insanity: —
(< Was I right, dearest Helen, in my first impression of you ? — you know I have implicit faith in first impTes-isions — was I right in the impression that you are am-mtdotiB ? If so, and if you wiU havefcvith in me, I can and will satisfy your wildest desires. It would he aeen on-the point of asking
